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Legitimate Connections 

Today, the "rags to riches" stories of successful entrepreneurs like Warren Buffett and 
J.K. Rowling exemplify the idea that, given optimal circumstances, it is possible for 
socioeconomically disadvantaged individuals to climb the financial rungs of society. However, 
this possibility was nearly unimaginable in Regency era England during the 19^^^ century. During 
this era, social status was dictated strictly by two things: birth or marriage. In her novel. Pride 
and Prejudice, Jane Austen perpetuates this reality by illustrating how marriage was often 
business-like, arranged only to result in "profit," or a sound financial state for both the bride and 
groom in their lives to come. While these arrangements seem pragmatic on the surface, they 
neglect the more intangible and ultimately more important aspects of a marriage: love, emotional 
compatibiUty, and intellect. In its entirety, Austen's novel is a continuous criticism of the 
superficial natures of the marriages that occurred during the era in which she Uved; through the 
creation of various distinct couples constituted of layered characters, Austen conveys how riches 
are not the key to a successful marriage. True marital success is much more elusive and is to be 
achieved through less superficial means. 

Among the first couples introduced in Pride and Prejudice are the matriarch and 
patriarch of the Bennett household, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett. From the first words that Austen has 
Mrs. Bennett say, the reader can surmise that Mrs. Bennett is bent on superficiality and wealth. 
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especially when she inquires about the details of "a young man of large fortune from the north of 
England" who is to arrive in a neighboring village (Austen 3). Mr. Bennett's response, or lack 
thereof, in which he utilizes his "sarcastic humour, reserve, and caprice" to deflect Mrs. 
Bennett's hysteria, manifests his disinterest in his wife's concerns (4). Austen later divulges that 
Mr. Benett married Mrs. Bennett on the premise of her "youth and beauty" which inevitably 
faded and revealed a woman of "weak understanding and illiberal mind" that he simply put up 
with because he "was not of a disposition to seek comfort for the disappointment which his own 
imprudence had brought on" (137). Through her characterization of the Bennett couple, Austen 
manifests how the basis of an everlasting marital happiness can rarely be found in outward 
attractions; rather, this basis must be built upon mental and behavioral compatibiUty. External 
beauty fades but excellent character is not subject to the destructive effects of time. 

Because Mr. Bennett chose to marry based on lustful intentions, his relationship with 
Mrs. Bennett was doomed for eventual failure. While this failure does not manifest itself in the 
form of divorce, it does rear its ugly head in the form of Mr. Bennett's excessive use of 
disrespectful sarcasm toward his wife and his inability to play a proper paternal role in the Uves 
of his daughters. Throughout the novel, Austen describes how Mr. Bennett prefers to escape to 
his "books" and offer sarcastic remarks instead of providing genuine advice and parental support 
when his daughters encounter adversity (137). This complacency toward his children is derived 
from his acceptance of the fact that his marriage has not amounted to what he dreamed that it 
would when he was a young man — his apathy for his wife translates into his treatment of his 
children. 

While Austen uses the Bennett marriage to provide a critique of superficiality, she also 
creates a foil of this marriage, the Gardiner marriage, to demonstrate the characteristics of a 
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successful and proper marriage. Mrs. Bennett's brother, Mr. Gardiner, "a sensible, gentlemanlike 
man, greatly superior to his sister as well by nature as education," provides a stark contrast to his 
sister (83). Because Austen introduces Mr. Gardiner as being in "a respectable line of trade," it is 
immediately known that while he is not entitled or particularly wealthy, he is still held in high 
esteem within society (18). Similarly, Mr. Gardiner's wife, Mrs. Gardiner, is introduced as 
"amiable, intelligent, [and] elegant..." (83). Austen's deliberate omission of the physical 
attraction between Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner reveals her intent to highlight the importance of 
intellect within a successful marriage. While both Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner could have been 
strikingly beautiful or terribly ugly, this detail does not alter the status of their marriage. The 
Gardiners are a successful couple because they are both of considerable intellect and 
fastidiousness. 

The primary manifestation of success in the Gardiner's marriage is the high regard that 
Elizabeth has for the couple. When Elizabeth visits Derbyshire with the Gardiners, Austen 
comments on their "suitableness as companions; a suitableness which comprehended health and 
temper to bear inconveniences — cheerfulness to enhance pleasure — and affection and 
intelligence..." (139). In contrast, Elizabeth's opinion of her own family is not "a very pleasing 
opinion of conjugal felicity or domestic comfort" (137). Because Elizabeth, who is clever and 
vivacious by nature, prefers the company of the like-minded Gardiners, she is more likely to 
accept their advice. Therefore, when Mrs. Gardiner advises Elizabeth not to "involve [herself] or 
endeavour to involve [Wickham] in an affection which the want of fortune would make so very 
imprudent," Elizabeth responds positively (86). Austen comments on the exchange of advice as a 
"wonderful instance... without being resented" (87). In contrast, Mrs. Bennett's insistence that 
Elizabeth marry Mr. Collins does not go over so wonderfully. With utmost "determination," and 
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the occasional "earnestness" or "playful gaiety," Elizabeth continues to reject her mother's 
advice that she marry Mr. Collins (68-69). Mrs. Gardiner's practical nature makes her advice 
easy to accept while Mrs. Bennett's track record for an obsession with prestige and wealth 
decreases her credibility with Elizabeth. Because of her damaged relationship with her mother, 
Elizabeth is unwilling to even consider her mother's persistent requests; had Mrs. Bennett 
possessed even a sliver of the wisdom that Mrs. Gardiner did, Elizabeth may have been more 
inclined to consider her mother's advice. 

With the introduction of the "good figure[d]" military officer, George Wickham, and 
"untamed" Lydia Bennett, Austen sets up another example of a flawed relationship built solely 
upon superficiality and lust (45; 181). While Wickham initially comes across to Elizabeth as "far 
beyond [others] in person, countenance, air, and walk," it takes Darcy's later letter to Elizabeth 
to expose him as a swindling, immoral con man (47). His attempts throughout the novel to court 
wealthy women, like Georgiana Darcy and Miss King, reinforce Darcy's assertion. 
Consequently, when Wickham seduces Lydia and convinces her to run off with him as he flees 
his military regiment, it becomes obvious that his actual interests lie not in the personality or wit 
of the young girl, but in the female companionship and opportunity for unwedded relations that 
she can provide. Lydia, with her "wild[ness]" and immaturity, falls immediately into his trap and 
runs away with him. Wickham is the first man to act seriously toward her, and, out of her 
naivete, she expects that he will take her as a wife (181). Not only does the sanctity of the 
relationship become compromised due to its pre-marital nature, but it is also created out of 
Lydia's lust and Wickham's greed ~ two motives that rarely end in prosperity. 

When Wickham officially marries Lydia after Darcy's pressure and bribery, Austen 
further reveals that "Wickham's affection for Lydia was just what Elizabeth had expected to find 
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it — not equal to Lydia's for him" (182). Because Wickham is forced to many Lydia, after 
previously thinking that he would be able to exploit her and abandon her, he has no reason to 
love or respect her. To this end, Wickham and Lydia's marriage reflects that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett. Much like how Mr. Bennett married Mrs. Bennett for her youthful charm, Wickham 
pursues Lydia for her lack of inhibitions and for his own selfish purposes. While Austen does not 
explicitly mention a future for the couple, it will most likely mirror that of the Bennett couple's, 
with Wickham increasingly avoiding his wife and her concerns and Lydia becoming even more 
intolerable than she already is. 

As a complete antithesis to the escapades of Lydia and Wickham, Austen exemplifies the 
ideal union through Elizabeth and Darcy. While Elizabeth and Darcy are diametrically opposed 
to even the idea of one other in the beginning of the plot, these sentiments quickly change by the 
climax of the novel when Darcy proposes to Elizabeth. Although a large portion of the plot 
elapses before this highly anticipated union is created, it is built upon the premise of mutual 
emotional and intellectual attraction. While not exactly the same, it is Darcy and Elizabeth's 
djaiamic personas that render them compatible with one another: 

"[Elizabeth] began now to comprehend that [Darcy] was exactly the man who, in 
disposition and talents, would most suit her. His understanding and temper, though unlike 
her own, would have answered all her wishes. It was a union that must have been to the 
advantage of both; by her ease and liveliness, his mind might have been softened, his 
manners improved; and from his judgment, information, and knowledge of the world, she 
must have received benefit of greater importance" (179). 

Although Darcy is initially not attracted to Elizabeth, he increasingly becomes "bewitched. . .by 

her" when he recognizes how intelligent, witty, and sensible she is (33). Upon further 

observation of her when she visits the Bingleys' estate, he also begins to feel a physical 
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attraction to Elizabeth, and her "fine eyes" (22). Hence, Darcy's attraction to EHzabeth is 
multifaceted and not due solely to superficial desires. 

In genuinely accepting his love for Elizabeth, Darcy was "properly humbled" and taught 
how to overcome his debilitating pride (214). Elizabeth undergoes a similar lesson when she 
grows past her initial prejudice against Darcy and begins to love him for his intelligence, respect, 
and honesty. Because both members of the couple grow and overcome their respective vices 
through their relationship, it proves to be a longer lasting and more legitimate connection. Like 
the Gardiners, who show equality with one another in demeanor and outlook, Elizabeth and 
Darcy are like-minded enough to connect beyond just physical characteristics. Therefore, the 
future outlook of their marriage is expected to be as prosperous as that of the Gardiners. 

Throughout Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen provides examples of the Bennett and 
Gardiner couples as a lens for the eventual future of the Wickham and Darcy couples, 
respectively. Her bold argument that marriages cannot be successful unless they are founded 
upon attractions beyond physicality and status was unprecedented in the era that she lived in. 
However, it was Austen's boldness and shock value that endowed her novel with fame and 
attention. Austen was successful in crafting a story that entertained while simultaneously 
critiquing society's flaws. 
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